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THEBES. 











{Luxor.} 
ALL travellers agree that it is impossible to describe the 
effect produced by the colossal remains of this ancient 
capital. No knowledge of antiquity, no long-cherished 
associations, no searching after something to admire, is 
necessary here. The wonders of Thebes rise before the 
astonished spectator like the creations of some superior 
power. “It appeared to me,” says Belzoni, “ like en- 
tering a city of giants, who, after a long conflict, were 
all destroyed, leaving the ruins of their various temples 
as the only proofs of their former existence.’’ Denon’s 
description of the first view of Thebes by the French 
army, which he accompanied in the expedition into 
Upper Egypt, is singularly characteristic. ** On turning 
the point of a chain of mountains which forms a kind of 
promontory, we saw all at once ancient Thebes in its 
full extent—that Thebes whose magnitude has been 
pictured to us by a single word in Homer, hundred-gated, 
a poetical and unmeaning expression which has been so 
confidently repeated ever since. This city, described in 
a few pages dictated to Herodotus * by Egyptian priests, 
which succeeding authors have copied—renowned for 
numerous kings, who, through their wisdom, have been 
elevated to the rank of gods; for laws which have been 
revered without being known; for sciences which have 
been confided to proud and mysterious inscriptions, 
wise and earliest monuments of the arts which time has 


* Herodotus has given no description of Thebes. Denon several 
times quotes Herodotus for what is not in that author. 
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respected ;—this sanctuary, abandoned, isolated through 
barbarism, and surrendered to the desert from which it 
was won; this city, shrouded in the veil of niystery by 
which even colossi are magnified ; this remote city, which 
imagination has only caught a glimpse of through the 
darkness of time—was still so gigantic an apparition, 
that, at the sight of its scattered ruins, the army halted 
of its own accord, and the soldiers, with one spontaneous 
movement, clapped their hands.” 

Thebes lay on each side of the Nile, and extended 
also on both sides as far as the mountains. The tombs 
which are on the western side reach even into the limits 
of the desert. Four principal villages stand on the site 
of this ancient city,—Luxor and Carnak on the eastern, 
Gournou and Medinet-Abou on the western side. 
The temple of Luxor is very near the river, and there is 
here a good ancient jettée, well built of bricks. The en- 
trance to this temple is through a magnificent gateway, 
facing the north, 200 feet in front, and 57 feet high 
above the present level of the soil. Before the gateway 
stand the two most perfect obelisks that exist, formed, 
as usual, of the red granite of Syene, and each about 80 
feet high, and from 8 to 10 feet wide at the base. Be- 
tween these obelisks and the gateway are two colossal 
statues, also of red granite ; from the difference of the 
dresses it is judged that one was a male, the other a fe- 
male, figure ;—they are nearly of equal sizes. Though 
buried in the ground to the chest, they still measure 21 
and 22 feet from thence to the top of the mitre. 

It is this gateway that is filled with those remarkable 
sculptures, which represent the triumph of some ancient 
monarch of Egypt over an Asiatic enemy, and which 
we find repeated, both on other monuments of Thebes, 
and partly also on some of the monuments of Nubia, 
as, for example, at Ipsambul. This event appears 
to have formed an epoch in Egyptian history, and to 
have furnished materials both for the historian and the 
sculptor, like the war of Troy to the Grecian poet. The 
whole length of this temple is about 800 feet. 

The remains of Carnak, about one mile and a quarter 
lower down the river, are still more wonderful than 
Luxor. An irregular avenue of sphinxes, considerably 
more than a mile in length (about 6560 feet) connected 
the northern entrance of the temple of Luxor with it; 
but this was only one of several proud approaches to per- 
haps the largest assemblage of buildings that ever was 
erected. The irregularities in the structure and ap- 
proaches of this building show that the various parts of 
it were raised at different periods. Some parts, both ot 
this temple and of the larger building at Carnak (some- 
times called a palace), have been constructed out of the 
materials of earlier buildings, as we see from blocks of 
stone being occasionally placed with inverted hierogly- 
phics. It is impossible, without good drawings and 
very long descriptions, to give anything like an adequate 
idea of the enormous remains of Carnak, among which 
we find a hall whose roof of flat stones is sustained by 
more than 130 pillars, some 26 feet, and others as much 
as 34 feet, in circumference. 

The remains on the western side of the river are, per- 
haps, more interesting than those on the east. 

That nearly all the monuments of Thebes belong to 
a period anterior to the Persian conquest, B. c. 525, and 
that, among them we must look for the oldest and 
most genuine specimens of Egyptian art, is clear, both 
from the character of the monuments themselves and 
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from historical records ; nor is this conviction weakened 
by finding the name of Alexander twice on part of the 
buildings at Carnak, which will prove no more than 
that a chamber might have been added to the temple 
and inscribed with his name; or that it was not unusual 
‘or the priests to flatter conquerors or conquerors’ depu- 
ties by carving on stone the name of their new master. 
{From ‘the British Maseam—Egyptian Antiquities.”] 


WONDERFUL STORIES. 

Ir is curious to trace in all ages the passion that has 
existed for marvellous stories, which, however, we al- 
ways find to have been strongest where knowledge was 
least diffused. At the present day we may venture to 
assert, that any stories which are directly contradictory 
to daily experience and sound reason, will hardly be re- 
ceived excepi with a smile by a numerous class, who 
once gave a ready ear to the wildest absurdities. 

The history of our own country will supply the me- 
mory of our readers with many examples of very gene- 
ral belief at certain periods, in witchcraft, charms, 
potions, and supernatural appearances. Unfortunately 
the spirit of gross superstition is closely allied to that of 
fear, and fear, the most cruel of the passions, has often 
hurried persons otherwise humane to join in the severest 
persecution of supposed witches ani conjurors, who 
were generally either ignorant old women, deserving pity, 
or cunning knaves whom a sensible man would avoid. 

Lucian *, a witty Greek writer of the second century of 
our era, has given usin one of his amusing dialogues 
some specimens of the kind of stories that were in vogue 
in his day, from which it will appear that lying and 
credulity are in all ages pretty much alike. 

“There is a statue in my house,” says one of the 
lovers of marvellous tales, “ which steps down from his 
pedestal as soon as it is dark, and walks all about the 
house. It is an ordinary occurrence for the family to 
meet him. Sometimes he goes about singing, and 
never hurts any one, provided you get out of his way. 
Frequently he takes a bath, and amuses himself all night 
long, when you may hear the dashing of the water. I 
will tell you how the statue treated a rascal who stole 
the halfpence that we give him every new moon. There 
was a considerable quantity of these pence lying at his 
feet, with some silver coins that were fastened to his 
legs by wax, besides thin silver leaf which had been given 
him for his services in curing several people of fever. 
Now we had an African servant, a groom, who was a 
most abominable thief. He formed a plan to carry off 
all the money, which he accomplished one night by 
watching his opportunity when the statue had gone to 
take his walk. When the statue returned he found he 
had been robbed; and straightway he inflicted a most 
summary vengeance on the thief, for he kept him all 
night long in the hall pacing round and round and 
would not let him get out. Accordingly there the rogue 
was found in the morning with the money on him, and 
a sound thrashing he got for his pains. But this was 
not all. He died shortly after in a most miserable way, 
being beaten and bruised every night, as he told us; 
and indeed the marks on his body every morning were 
plain enough for any one to see.” 

** When I was a young man,” says another, “and 
was in Egypt where my father had sent me for my edu- 
cation, I felt a desire to visit Coptos, and thence to take 
a trip to hear the wonderful vocal Memnon at sun-rise. 
And indeed I did hear him, but not in the ordinary 
way, uttering some unmeaning sounds, for the Memnon 
actually opened his mouth and addressed me in seven 
verses; which I would repeat to you, if it were 
necessary. 

““On the voyage we happened to have among the 
passengers a man of Memphis, one of the priest class, a 


* Philopseudes. 
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wonderfully wise man, and one who was well versed in 
all the learning of Egypt. He was said to have spent 
twenty-three years under ground in a certain secret 
chamber, where he was instructed by Isis in the magic 
art, At first I did not know who he was, but I soon 
observed, whenever the boat stopped, that he did a 
number of surprising tricks. He would ride on the 
back of a crocodile and swim about among these 
monsters, while they would show great awe of him and 
wag their tails with pleasure. Then I saw he must be 
a sacred man, aud by degrees I became so familiar with 
him that he told me all his secrets, and at last persuaded 
me to leave my servants at Memphis and to accompany 
him alone, for we should never want servants, he said. 
The following was our mode of life: Whenever we 
came to a lodging place, the man would take the door- 
bar, or a broom, or a pestle, and, after putting some 
clothes on it and uttering certain words, the stick would 
walk about and look just like a man. It would go 
and fetch water, bring provisions, cook them, and in 
every respect act like a good servant. When its work 
was finished, my companion would turn it back into its 
former shape by uttering some fresh words, I felt a 
great desire to know the secret, but I could not get it 
out of him, though he made no scruple about telling 
me anything else. But at last one day, having hid my- 
self in a dark corner, I overheard the charm, which was 
a word of three syllables ; jmmediately after my com- 
panion went out, after giving the pestle his orders for 
the day. 

*‘On the next day, when the wise man had gone 
out on some business, I took the pestle, dressed it up, 
and uttering the magic syllables bade him go for 
water, Straightway he brought the pitcher full of water, 
when I said, *‘Stop!—no more water: be a pesile 
again!’ But the pestle, instead of obeying, went on 
fetching water till he had filled the house, Being at 
my wit’s end for fear the man should return, I took an 
axe and chopped the pestle in two, when, lo! each part 
snatched up a pitcher and went on fetching water as 
hard as he could. In the mean time the wise man re- 
turned, and seeing what had happened he turned the 
water carriers into sticks again. But after this he dis- 
appeared, and I never could learn what became of him.” 


NECESSITY THE MOTHER OF INVENTION, 
We believe that there are very few educated people who 
will dispute the immense benefit which the invention 
of new and improved machinery has, in the long run, 
conferred upon all ranks and classes of mankind. 
There is a general opinion, which many people too 
often take for granted, that inventions of machinery are 
necessarily attended with at least a temporary injury to 
the operative mechanic. ‘That this is not always the 
case—that we are not obliged at all times to look far into 
the future for the advantages of improved machinery— 
is shown by the following striking instance of prompt 
as well as permanent benefit derived by a manufacturing 
population from a sudden and unexpected invention. 

The Reverend John Thomas Becher, in his evidence 
before a Committee of the House of Lords, during the 
course of last session, gives the following narrative :— 

“ In the county of Nottingham, in 1812, there was a 
suspension of the manufacturing profits, and a difference 
of opinion between the masters and the workmen. At 
one time these disagreements proceeded to such a height, 
and to such tumultuous conduct on the part of the 
workmen, that vast numbers of them were thrown out 
of employ, and whole districts became extensively pau- 
perized by a mass of artificers thrown upon the poor- 
rates. Several parishes declared that the expenditure 
for the poor was equal to their income ; and an appli- 
cation was made to the county magistrates for a rate 
upon other hundreds in aid of the parishes so oppressed 
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with poor. The magistrates were almost inclined to 
enter upon the question ; but some of the parties having 
consulted counsel for the purpose of resisting this ap- 
plication, it appeared that the beds must be sold from 
under the poor before such a ‘ rate in aid’ could be 
legally granted. This necessarily threw the poor them- 
selves, as well as the proprietors of estates, upon the 
consideration of other resources. A sum was raised, 
by voluntary subscription, amounting to about 6,000/., 
and a committee was appointed from different parts, of 
whom I happened to be one, to meet from time to time, 
in the centre of the distressed districts, so as to relieve 
these artificers. It was then determined to employ this 
subscription solely in manual labour, and the framework- 
knitters were employed at small wages,—I think about 
tenpence a-day, a very meagre pittance for men who had 
been earning from 12. to 2/. a-week. The consequence 
was, that this threw the artificers upon devising the means 
of self-support ; and what was the consequence? They 
invented, among other means, the lace-machinery; and 
I saw that population, which had been a little while 
before declared to be superabundant, rise up into such 
progressive improvement, that the supply of human 
labour was quite unable to meet the demand. Even 
the upper servants in gentlemen’s families were tempted 
in several instances to withdraw not only their persons, 
but the capital which they had accumulated, for the 
purpose of dedicating both their persons and their pro- 
perty to the advancement of these manufactures. In a 
word, lace-making proceeded at such an incredible 
rate, that single families of artificers were earning at 
the rate of ten guineas a-week, This they effected by 
the father and son working their machines both day and 
aight: they took it in turns, and consequently they were 
enabled to work permanently. So valuable were the 
machines fabricated by the ingenuity of those men (for 
the inventions were all, or nearly all, originated by 
working men), that some of those lace-machines were 
sold for more than 1,000/. a-piece. Even common per- 
sons, for filing the parts of those machines, were men 
hired at the rate of one guinea or more per week.” 

The inference which the witness draws from this fact, 
is that a man’s wits, when fairly left to themselves, will 
go much farther than is generally supposed to provide 
profitable employment for his labour ; and that we ought 
not hastily to assume that there is no employment for a 
man, or fora set of men. In fact, until all a man’s own 
mental and bodily energies have been awakened by the 
spur of necessity—until so stimulated he has himself 
tried and failed,—relief may do him more harm than 
good ; for it will assuredly, if too easily attained, blunt 
those keen faculties of the mind, through which means 
alone unassisted man, if such he can be called while in 
possession of the gifts of his all-wise Creator, has so 
often triumphed over the greatest difficulties; and 
without which, under no circumstances, can he expect 
to improve his condition. 

Mr. Becher has given much attention to the means of 
improving the system of our poor-laws, and of putting 
an end to one of its greatest abuses. That abuse is the 
system of relieving able-bodied labourers by making up 
their wages out of the poor’s-rate. Of the mischief done 
by this practice to the labourer, to his employer, and to 
the country at large, we believe there is no one who now 
entertains a doubt, or who does not wish to see it got 
rid of. This good riddance has been effected by Mr. 
Becher in his own neighbourhood, and by several other 
active and intelligent gentlemen, who acted upon his 
advice, in other parts of the country. His success, as 
well as that of others, affords a proof that when the 
nightmare of parish-allowance no longer presses upon 
the faculties and industry of the agricultural labourer, 
he is not far behind his manufacturing brethren in the 
active and successful pursuit of employment, 
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Early Frugality—In early childhood, you lay the foun- 
dation of poverty or riches, in the habits you give you 
children. Teach them to save everything,—not for their 
own use, for that would make them selfish—but for some 
use. Teach them to share everything with their playmates; 
but never allow them to destroy anything. I once visited 
a family where the most exact economy was observed ; yet 
nothing was mean or uncomfortable. It is the character of 
true economy to be as comfortable with a little, as others 
can be with much. In this family, when the father brouglit 
home a package, the older children would, of their own 
accord, put away the paper and twine neatly, instead of 
throwing them in the fire, or tearing them to pieces. If the 
little ones wanted a piece of twine to play scratch-cradle, or 
spin a top, there it was in readiness; and when they threw 
it upon the floor, the older children had no need to be told 
to put it again in its place—From the Frugal Housewife. 





Pietro della Valle, an enterprising Italian traveller, who 
lived in the seventeenth century, and wrote an interesting ac- 
count of many regions of the East, rarely visited by Euro- 
peans, married, when in Assyria, a beautiful girl of Christian 
parentage, and a native of Mesopotamia. Though very 
young and delicate, the fair Giserida accompanied the wan- 
dering Italian wherever he went, and was with him even 
in battle when he fought as an officer of the Persian King. 
A premature death separated her from the husband of her 
choice, as he was preparing to carry her to India—her body 
he dtd carry: he had it secured in a coffin, and placed on 
board of ship, in the cabin where he slept. For four years 
it was the inseparable companion of his long and perilous 
journeys, by sea and by land; and at the end of that period, 
he deposited it, with great pomp, in the tomb of his noble 
ancestors at Rome, pronouncing himself a funeral oration 
of considerable beauty, which contained an account of her 
extraordinary life, 


Lightning Conductors.—It is fancied by many that it is 
quite sufficient to put up aniron rod, with one end in. the 
ground and the other a few feet higher than the roof, to pro- 
tect a building from lightning. It should be impressed 
on the public that conductors, unless perfectly insulated, 
are calculated to produce the disaster they are intended to 
prevent. The best mode of insulating them is for them to 
pass through glass rings, and in no part to be in contact with 
any thing but glass. The lightning conductors placed on 
the Royal Exchange at Paris are a perfect model in this 
respect, 





In a small treatise on naval discipline, lately published, 
the following whimsical and ingenious mode of punishin 
drunken seamen is recommended. ‘ Separate for one mont 
every man who is found drunk from the rest of the crew; 
mark his clothes, DRUNKARD; give him six-water grog, 
or, if beer, mixed one-half water; let him dine when the 
crew has finished ; employ him in every dirty and disgraceful 
work.” Ina case where this was tried, the effects were so 
salutary, that in less than six months, not a drunken man 
was to be found in the ship. The same system was intro- 
duced by the writer into every ship on board which he sub- 
sequently served. When First Lieutenant of the Victory 
and Diomede the beneficial consequences were decidedly ac- 
knowledged. The culprits were heard to say, that they 
would rather receive six dozen lashes at the gangway, and 
have done with it, than be put into the “dru mess’ 
(for so it was termed) for a month.—Anatomy of Drunk: 
enness. 


Quotts in India.—Q uoits, as a manly and healthy exercise 
or game, were once very popular throughout England, and 
are stilinot uncommon. It appears from Captain Mundy 
that they are used as implements of war by the Seikhs, an 
independent and very martial tribe in India. “The Seikhs 
have a great variety of weapois. I observed the musket, 
matchlock, sword, spears of sundry forms, dagger, and battle - 
axe: but the arm that is exclusively peculiar to this sect is 
the quoit: itis made of beautiful thin steel, sometimes inlaid 
with gold; in using it, the warrior twirls it swiftly round 
the fore finger, and launches it with such deadly aim, as, 
according to their own account, to be sure of his man at 
eighty paces.” It appears they wear these war-quoits on 
their arms like armlets, and on the top-knot (which is pe- 
culiar to the Seikhs) of their turban. The edges of the quoits 








are very sharp,—Mundy's Sketches, 
Q2 
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Interior of the Tempie Church.) 
Tue interesting church, of the interior of which the 
above is a representation, is, in part at least, perhaps 
the very oldest building now remaining in the metro- 
polis. The character of the architecture of the circular 
edifice which forms its western extremity, in which the 
windows are terminated by the circular or Norman, and 
not by the pointed or Gothic arch, proves it to be a 
work of not a later date than the twelfth century. And 
this inference is confirmed by the historical fact of its 
having been dedicated to the Virgin Mary, by Hera- 
clius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, when he was in Eng- 
land, in the year 1185. At this time it was probably 
newly built. ‘The ground now occupied by what are 
called the Inner and the Middle Temples, and also a 
space lying to the west of the latter, formerly designated 
the Outer Temple, and now covered by Essex-street 
and its neighbourhood, was anciently the property and 
chief seat, in England, of the wealthy and renowned 
community of military monks, the Knights Templars. 
The first house, or preceptory, as it was called, which 
the Templars had in this country, was situated on the 
south side of Holborn, on the spot where the South- 
ampton-buildings now stand. From thence they 
removed, probably about the time of the dedication of 
the church, to this dwelling in Fleet-street, which 
accordingly went for a long time by the name of the 
New Temple. The body, or eastern part of the church, 
appears to have been built about the year 1240; and 
here the arches of the windows are pointed, in con- 
formity with the style which had by this time been 
generally introduced. Formerly the dedication of the 
church by Heraclius was recorded in a Latin inscription, 
cut in the characters of the time, on a stone over the 
south-west entrance to the roundend. This stone was 
broken by the workmen, who were employed in executing 
some repairs on the building after a fire, in 1695; but 
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an accurate copy of the inscription had been taken a 
short time before, and it has lately been replaced in its 
old situation. The order of the Templars was sup- 
pressed in 1312; and the Temple was then given by 
the King, Edward II, to the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem, whose chief seat in London was 
the magnificent establishment of St. John’s Clerkenwell, 
a fragment of which, the well-known gate, is still stand- 
ing. ‘The new proprietors of the Temple, however, do 
not appear to have ever taken up their residence here ; 
but about the middle of the fourteenth century they 
granted a lease of the house to the society of students 
of the common law, who then occupied Thavies Inn, in 
Holborn. The lawyers, now divided into two societies, 
have kept possession of the Temple ever since, having, 
in 1609, obtained a perpetual lease of it, at a rent of 
201. from the Crown, into whose hands it had come, on 
the dissolution of the order of the Knights Hospitallers, 
and all other monastic institutions, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

The Temple Church very nearly fell a sacrifice to the 
great fire in 1666. It was the stone-work of this build- 
ing, indeed, by which the flames were first effectually 
resisted. It suffered much injury, however, in 1695, 
from another fire, which entirely destroyed a consider- 
able part of the Temple. On that occasion, and also in 
1811, it underwent extensive repairs; but it has within 
the last few years been still more completely renovated 
under the direction of Mr, Smirke, who has shewn great 
taste in his restoration of the decayed parts of the build- 
ing. The Temple Church has generally been considered 
as having been built on the model of the Basilica, or 
Metropolitan temple, of Jerusalem, from which the 
knights, by whom it was founded, derived their name. 
The following is the architectural description of the edi- 
fice, as given by Mr. Brayley in his Londiniana: “ All 
the exterior walls, which are five feet in thickness, are 
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strengthened by projecting buttresses. In the upright, 
the vestibule (that is the round part) consists of two 
stories, the upper one being about half the diameter of 
the lower story, which measures fifty-eight feet across 
the area. The lower part of the upper story is sur- 
rounded by a series of semicircular arches, intersecting 
each other, and forming a blank arcade ; behind. which, 
and over the circular aisle (if it may be so termed), there 
is a continued passage. The staircase leading to the 
Jatter is on the north-west side; and about half way 
up, in the substance of the wall, is a small dark cell, 
most probably intended as a place of confinement. Over 
the arcade are six semicircular headed windows. The 
clustered columns which support the roof are each 
formed by four distinct shafts, which are surrounded, 
near the middle, by a triplicated band, and have square- 
headed capitals ornamented in the Norman style. The 
principal entrance is directly from the west, but there is 
a smaller one on the south-west side: the former opens 
from an arched porch, and consists of a receding semi- 
circular archway, hav'ng four columns on each side sup- 
porting archivolt mouldings, which, as well as_ the 
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capitals and jambs, are ornamented .with--sculptured 
foliage, busts, and lozenges.” sentns 

The Temple Church coutains many sepulchral monu- 
ments ; but the most remarkable are a number of figures 
in stone, disposed in two groups of five each... Five of 
these figures are cross-legged, from which it. has been 
usual to consider them as the effigies of warriors who 
had fought with the infidels in the holy land. . It does 
not appear. however, that the attitude in question really 
has that import; it being usual so to represent persons 
on their tombs who had merely formed the design or 
made a vow of performing a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
whether they had fulfilled it or not. The figures of the 
knights in the Temple Church are supposed to have 
been collected from various places, and to have been laid 
together in their present position long after the deaths 
of the persons whom they represent. . Antiquaries have 
formed various conjectures with regard to the individuals 
for whom these figures are intended; but they have not 
been able to offer anything on the subject beyond con- 
jecture, and in reference to several of the monuments 
not even that. 
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June 28.—The birth-day of the ceiebrated Peter Pau! 
Rubens, who, although far from being the greatest, 
may be fitly described as the cleverest of painters. 
Rubens, whose family was noble, was born at Antwerp 
in 1557. His father died when he was only ten years 
old, leaving him the youngest of seven children. ‘The 
profession chosen for him by his mother was that of the 





jlaw; and, having been sent to the grammar school with 
this view, he evinced the quickness of his parts by the 
extraordinary progress which he made in classical learn- 
ing, soon acquiring such familiarity with the Latin as to 
be able to write and speak it as fluently as his native 
tongue. The talents of Rubens, indeed, there can be no 
doubt, were such as would have enabled him to make 
a distinguished figure in any line of exertion to which 
he had devoted himself. But nature had appointed him 
another destination than that contemplated by his mother. 
While yet very young the genius of the future painier 
declared itself in an importunately urged desire to be 
allowed to dedicate himself to the art in which he after- 
wards acquired so illustrious a name. He was accord- 
ingly placed under the charge of Adam Van-ort, one of 
the ablest masters who then resided in Antwerp, but 
whose school he soon after left for that of Otto Vaenius. 
Four years of study sufficed to render him superior to 
both his teachers; and indeed to promise for him so 
distinguished a reputation in his own country that, be- 
ing yet only in his twenty-third year, he proceeded to 





Italy, furnished with the warmest recommendations from 
the Archduke Albert, the governor of the Netherlands. 
| InItaly he spent seven years, visiting in the course of 
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that time Venice, Mantua, Rome, Florence, Bologna, 
Milan, and Genoa, and everywhere both improving his 
taste and knowledge by the study of the great works of 
his predecessors, and leaving proofs of his own skill and 
genius in numerous pictures which he executed for the 
sovereigns and wealthy inhabitants of the different states 
through which he passed. After this, returning to his 
native country, he was received there with the greatest 
distinction, and the Archduke having bestowed upon 
him an honourable and lucrative appointment, he took 
up his residence at Antwerp. Here the salary of his 
office and the sums which he received for the produc- 
tions of his rapid and unwearied pencil enabled him to 
live in great splendour. ‘The remainder of the history 
of Rubens presents him as sustaining the twofold cha- 
racter both of an illustrious painter and of an important 
political personage. It was in the latter of these capa- 
cities that he visited England in 1630, his object being, 
as commissioned by the Court of Madrid, to facilitate 
the negotiation of a peace between this country and 
Spain. As usual, however, he availed himself of the 
opportunities which he derived from his reputation, and 
the exercise of his profession as an artist, to introduce 
himself to the confidence of the King and the other per- 
sons whom he wished to influence; nor was he, during 
the whole period of his visit, less busy with his pencil 
than if painting had been his sole occupation. Besides 
various works which he executed for the King and seve- 
ral of the nobility, he painted, by command of Charles L., 
the ceiling of the banqueting-house of Whitehall, for 
which he received 30C0/. This painting was repaired 
in the reign of George II. by the English artist William 
Kent, and again about half a century ago by the much 
superior skill of Cipriani, who is said to have received 
2000/. for his trouble. It represents, in a series of nine 
compartments, the principal events of the reign of 
James I. Notwithstanding both a very active and a 
very temperate life, Rubens was visited in his fifty- 
seventh year by so sharp an attack of gout as to be dis- 
abled from ever again handling his pencil. He lived 
however for four years longer, when his death took place 
at Antwerp on the 30th of May, 1640. A life of brighter 
and more unshaded prosperity than that of Rubens has 
rarely fallen to the lotof man. ‘To say nothing of the 
political importance and honours to which he attained, 
he had the glory of raising himself, in the general esti- 
mation of his contemporaries, to the first rank among 
the practitioners of his art, and indeed of seeing his 
name acquire a celebrity over all Europe unrivalled by 
any other existing painter. In one respect at least, as 
has been already intimated, Rubens must be considered 
as the most extraordinary painter that ever lived—in 
the miraculous ease and rapidity with which he exe- 
cuted his performances. Many of Rubens’s greatest 
works were actually finished in a few days; and, 
although in his later years, and after the establish- 
ment of his reputation, there is no doubt that he often 
employed his pupils to fill up his designs and to do 
the more mechanical parts of the picture, while he 
contented himself with giving the finishing touches by 
his own hand, still not even in this way could he have 
completed the number of compositions he has left behind 
him without the most remarkable industry as well as 
fertility. His works are reckoned to amount to about 
fifteen hundred in all, of which about thirteen hundred 
have been engraved. Besides a good many which are 
to be found in private collections in England, the Na- 
tional Gallery in Pall Mall contains four or five, among 
which are his Rape of the Sabines, considered one of 
his greatest performances, a Landscape of exquisite 
beauty, and a fine allegorical composition on the subject 
of Peace and War, which was painted by the artist, 
while in England, for Charles I., and which he has ren- 
dered peculiarly interesting by the introduction of his 
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own head and those of his wife and children. All these 
pictures display in a very striking manner the luxuriance 
of this artist’s style, and the splendour of his colouring, 
and evince as distinctly his extremely imperfect con- 
ception of ideal beauty, With great activity and rich- 
ness of fancy, in truth, Rubens had little or no imagi- 
nation; nor would it perhaps be possible to find any 
better or more popularly intelligible exemplification of 
the distinction between these two faculties than might 
be drawn from a comparison of his works with those 
of some of the greater masters. The general acquire- 
ments of Rubens, we ought to add, were very diversi- 
fied, as might be expected from the character of his 
mental powers; and, as a man, he was very estimable 
for his freedom from envy, his generosity, his devotion 
to his wife and children, and his delight in simple 
and domestic enjoyments. 


THE LIBRARY. 


THE WEALTH OF NATIONS; BY ADAM SMITH. 

Tuts is the celebrated work which is usuaily referred to as 
the grand fundamental text-book of the science of Political 
Economy. That name, though introduced before his 
time and commonly employed since, has not been 
adopted by Dr. Smith. He designates the subject of 
his treatise the Wealth of Nations. But this is really 
the matter about which the science of Political Economy 
is conversant. Its object is to expound the principles of 
the creation and most profitable distribution of national 
wealth. It is in this way distinguished from the science 
of politics, which embraces the consideration of national 
institutions and measures of government generally, 
whether they have reference to the best modes of aug- 
menting the public wealth, or to the effecting of any 
other end of public importance. 

It is necessary, however, to understand exactly what 
is meant by the term wealth as used by political econo- 
mists. In former times wealth had nearly the same 
signification with weal or welfare; as when in the Litany 
God is besought to hear us “ in all time of our tribula- 
tion, in all time of our wealth.” But this is not the 
meaning of the word in the phrase “the wealth of 
nations,” as employed in the science of political economy. 
Neither does it mean, on the other hand, what in popular 
language is now almost exclusively denominated wealth, 
that is, money. Money is considered in political eco- 
nomy as only one species of wealth or of riches, as it 
evidently is in reality. A man who possesses large 
stores of grain, or numerous herds of cattle, or ware- 
houses filled with cloth, or hardware, or any other arti- 
cles of manufacture, is as rich or wealthy as another 
man who has in his pocket or in the bank the gold or 
silver or bills which would purchase these commodities ; 
and it is the same with nations. Excluding therefore 
those things which nature gives in unlimited quantities 
to all, such as air for example, and which therefore 
cannot be regarded as making a man rich though he 
should possess ever so much of them, the political eco- 
nomists consider every thing to be wealth, which, being 
subservient to human use or enjoyment, is capable at 
the same time of being appropriated, or made the pro- 
perty of an individual. 

At first sight it may seem that this is no very digni- 
fied or importaat subject of scientific inquiry. But the 
wealth of nations, even in this restricted sense, will 
upon consideration be found to comprehend much of 
what most nearly concerns not only national happiness, 
but national greatness and national virtue. The com- 
mon prejudice has arisen chiefly from the natural but 
fallacious comparison we are apt to make between the 
case of a community and the case of an individual. In 
the latter we often see great riches produce neither 
superior virtue, nor superior happiness, and sometimes 
the very reverse of both, Hence the dangers and posi- 
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tive evils of wealth, rather than its advantages and 
desirableness, have formed one of the favourite themes 
of moralists in all ages. But let us just consider one 
thing. Against what is it that these warnings and ex- 
hortations both of morality and religion have really 
been directed, and whose corrupting effects upon human 
character are taught by our own observation? Is 
it not what we may call superfluous wealth merely, or 
such a degree of affluence as exempts its possessor at 
least from the necessity of employing the faculties either 
of his body or his mind in acquiring a subsistence ? 
But has any community ever been placed in this state, 
or in anything approaching to this state? Nay, is it 
possible in the nature of things that any community 
ever should attain to this degree of wealth? The ut- 
most prosperity in this respect to which a whole nation 
ever can be elevated by the most skilful management of 
all the means and resources at its command, is nothing 
more than a state in which the constant activity of the 
great body of the people will still be absolutely neces- 
sary even to prevent themselves and the few who do not 
work from dying of want. It may be a condition of 
adequately rewarded industry, but certainly not one of 
general idleness. The case of what we call a weaithy 
nation, therefore, is in this way essentially distinguished 
from that of a wealthy individual, In the nation, in- 
deed, there may be a particular class or order of persons 
whose condition is exactly that of the individual ; and 
which may be corrupted and vitiated by its excessive 
wealth just as the individual often is. But such an 
order may exist in a poor nation just as well as in a rich 
one ;—in a state where the business of creating public 
wealth is least understood and worst managed, as well as 
in one where it is practised in the most scientific and 
perfect manner. Nay more, it is in a country where the 
mass of the people are poor that wealth is certain to 
exert the most blighting influence upon any particular 
class which may happen to be exclusively in the posses- 
sion of it. The curse (for in such a case it generally is 
so) separates its unhappy victims too far from their fel- 
low men, deadens them to all those kindly sympathies 
which in a better order of things link one class in bro- 
therly affection to another, and offers them, in the help- 
lessness of all around them, the strongest temptation to 
oppression. A community of which all the members are 
in the enjoyment of comparative independence and com- 
fort, can, like a man in vigorous health, bear with im- 
punity a fulness of blood, the tension of which would 
be insupportable to one in a state of general debility, 
and will even find its strength in what would be the 
other’s destruction. 

So far is the science of the wealth of nations from 
having for its object the production of any such visionary 
and impossible scheme as an order of things in which all 
should be rich enough to subsist in idleness, that it 
looks to no other means, save universal industry, for the 
accomplishment of any of its expectations. The con- 
dition which it contemplates, as that in which the ends it 
aims at shall be most perfectly realized, is that in which 
the power of labour that exists in the community shall 
be most effectually exerted and most completely taken 
advantage of. Now instead of this being a condition 
unfavourable either to national virtue or to national 
greatness, it is in fact the only condition in which there 
can be much either of the one or of the other. A coun- 
try where the mass of the people are idle and poor, is a 
hot-bed in which vices and crimes grow as rank as 
wretchedness,—in which the general indolence inclines 
the minds of all to low and brutalizing indulgences, and 
ignorance and suffering combine to prompt to acts of 
outrage and wickedness—in which literature cannot 
flourish, nor any of the arts exist that tend either to em- 
bellish life, or to soften, refine,and ennoble the human 
character. But an industrious and wealthy country 
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(and if it be the one it must be the other) presents a pic- 
ture in all respects the contrast of this. There the peo- 
ple are not engaged either in breaking the laws or in 
wasting their time and their health in sensual and 
debasing pleasures; for they have other pursuits to 
occupy their thoughts and their energies,—pursuits that 
tend to make them better and happier, instead of more 
degraded and miserable. Every man, down even to 
the humblest labourer, is striving with his best activity 
to improve the condition of himself and his family, in 
obedience to one of the strongest instincts of our nature, 
and with hope shining over his heart like sun-light. 
All elegant enjoyments are widely diffused, made cheap 
by the universal taste which exists for them, and im- 
proved at the same time in their quality by the liberal 
encouragement which they hence receive. Even the 
most expensive of those pleasures which admit of parti- 
cipation (and all the most humanizing and exalting 
pleasures are of that character) are in this way rendered 
accessible to all, All certainly cannot have fine houses, 
or gorgeous furniture, or gay equipages; but they may 
have much better things than these. The most costly 
books which are printed may be purchased by the small 
contributions of many readers, and placed in a common 
library; the most splendid dramatic shows may be 
witnessed by congregated thousands for the outlay of a 
trifle by each ; all the charms of the divinest music may 
be enjoyed in a similar manner by multitudes at once, 
successive crowds may, at the like insignificant cost to 
every individual, feast on the beauties of the noblest 
painting—or a portion of the public wealth may be de- 
voted to form a collection of the great masters of the 
pictorial art, which may then be thrown open to all ; 
other collections, galleries of statuary, museums of anti- 
quities, or of specimens of natural history, zoological gar- 
dens, in which are brought together the living natives of 
every clime of the earth, may be established on the same 
principle at the public charge, or even created by private 
associations ; nor is there any reason why extensive 
and magnificent parks, or other domains, replete witi 
all the attractions of natural scenery and the means of 
rural enjoyment, should not be purchased for their com- 
mon use by large bodies of men, who might otherwise be 
shut out from such gratifications. Now, all these are 
things which cannot exist in any country without both in- 
forming and elevating the minds, and most materially 
improving the character and habits of the people. In 
whatever field of enterprise it may be thought glorious 
for a nation to distinguish itself, the nation which is 
raised by its wealth to this pitch of civilization will be 
sure to beat its less happily circumstanced rivals ; and 
whether it be for the victories of war or the nobler vic- 
tories of peace that its annals may be searched, it will 
be found to have asserted the superiority of its genius 
by achievements of no doubtful import. 

Such are the fruits of national wealth—of which, be it 
remembered, the only producing seed recognized by 
political economists is labour, and its most congenial 
air that of liberty. Industry left free—this is indeed the 
whole lesson which political economy teaches. It is a les- 
son than which it would be scarcely possible to point out 
another of moré importance to all the highest earthly 
interests of mankind, For industry is the most formi- 
dable enemy of vice and crime and the best friend of 
virtue—political freedom is the mother and sustaining 
nurse of all true national happiness and greatness—and 
commercial freedom is the sovereign healer of national 
jealousies, the extinguisher of wars, and the grand 
diffuser of civilization. 

We have thought it better to sketch in this general 
manner the nature and objects of the science which the 
work before us professes to teach, than to attempt to 
present our readers with a minute analysis of the multi- 
farious contents of the work. Such an analysis, confined 
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within our brief limits, would be necessarily little better 
than a mere transcript of Dr. Smith’s own table of con- 
tents. With regard to the ‘ Inquiry into the Wealth of 
Nations’ itself, we may observe that, after having been 
for more than half a century before the world, it still con- 
tinues to keep its place as the standard work on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. But during the period that has 
elapsed since its first publication, the science of political 
economy has, as might be expected, made considerable 
advances ; and several of the principles laid down by Dr. 
Smith have been discovered to be erroneous, or at least to 
require correction and modification. An edition of the 
work, therefore, was wanted, in which the light of these 
subsequent investigations should be brought to illustrate 
the text, so that it should still present a view of the 
science in its most modern and improved state. Such 
an edition is that before us*. In the notes and supple- 
mentary dissertations which Mr. Macculloch has ap- 
pended to Dr. Smith's original statements, he has noticed 
whatever contributions of importance have been made 
to the science since the time of that writer; and ex- 
plained with great ability the views which at present 
prevail wherever they differ from those offered in the 
body of the work. A very learned preliminary dis- 
course also presents an account of the rise and progress 
of the science up to the era of the publication of the 
* Wealth of Nations,’ followed by a brief but compre- 
hensive statement of the improvements which it has 
since received. ‘To the whole work is added an index 
of unusual fulness, and apparently drawn up with great 
care. So that in these four volumes we have really a 
complete encyclopedia of the science of political eco- 
nomy, embracing its history from its rise to the present 
day, and detailing all the successive changes which its 
doctrines have undergone till they have been brought 
to the state in which they now are. The price of the 
book is two guineas and a half. 





HYMN OF THE CITY. 
Nor in the solitude 
Alone, may man commune with Heaven, or see 
Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale the present Deity ; 
Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper and the waves rejoice 


Even here do { behold 

Thy steps, Almighty !—here, amidst the crowd 
Through the great city rolled, 

With everlasting murmur deep and loud— 
Choking the ways that wind 

*Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 


Thy golden sunshine comes 

From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies, 
And lights their inner homes— 

For them thou fill’st with air the unbounded skies, 
And givest them the stores 

Of ocean, and the harvests of its shores. 
Thy spirit is around, 

Quickening the restiess mass that sweeps along ; 
And this eternal sound— 

Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng— 
Like the resounding sea, 

Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of Thee. 


And when the hours of rest 
Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine, 
Hushing its billowy breast— 
The quiet of that moment too is thine ; 
It breathes of Him who keeps 
The vast and helpless City while it sleeps. 
Wixuiam Cutten Bryant. 


PROHIBITORY DUTIES. 
(From a Correspondent.] 

Havine resided many years in Spain, I have been an 
eye-witness of the absurdity of prohibitory duties, and 

* An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations ; 
by Adam Smith, LL.D. With a Life of the Author, Introductory 
Discourse, Notes, and Supplemental Dissertation, by J. R. M‘Culloch, 
Esq. 3 vols.8vo. London, 1832. 
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of their utter inefficiency to accomplish the purpose for 
which they are designed—that of protecting domestic 
manufactures. In Spain articles of foreign fabric are 
either charged with excessive duties, or subject to posi- 
tive prohibition. Cotton goods are classed in the latter 
alternative; and ‘yet any Englishman who has resided in 
Madrid, or any other great town (I had almost said vyil- 
lage) in Spain, well knows that he can always meet with 
any: Manchester article which he may want. The price, 
of course, is much enhanced, but the thing is to be had, 
Immense bodies of smugglers are perpetually travelling 
from Portugal and from Bilboa to supply the northern 
and inland parts ; while Gibraltar, by means of small 
coasting vessels, attends to the demands on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. Smugglers, of course, are occa- 
sionally detected, and after suffering the punishment of 
working on the roads. with their legs confined in irons, 
for a few years, they are again let loose upon society, 
and not unfrequently become robbers. As to the dealers 
in prohibited articles, they are always prepared with a 
defence, in case of a suit being commenced against them 
by the Exchequer. ‘They either produce vouchers from 
the manufacturers at Barcelona, to make it appear that 
the denounced articles are of Spanish fabric, or endeavour 
to prove that they have purchased the merchandize at an 
authorized sale of goods condemned as contraband. As 
you may suppose, such practices give rise to forgery, 
perjury, a hatred of the laws, and, by consequence, an 
incessant study to evade them. 





Tristram Shandy.—M. Eusebe Salverte, in his learned 
work on the Origin of Names and Places, gives “ a local ha- 
bitation and a name” to Mr. Tristram, and cites Shandy of 
Shandy Hall as an instance of a local designation becom- 
ing the surname of an individual! The Jate Mrs. Gulliver 
of Greenwich being asked if she was any relation to the fa- 
mous Captain Lemuel Gulliver? replied she believed she 
was, for her father had a portrait of the Captain in the par- 
lour, and always used to call him “my uncle.”"—This was 
very well in Mrs, Gulliver, who might never have read Swift 
—but the learned M. Salverte to consider ‘ Tristram Shandy’ 
a true history! 


Use of Tobacco by the Hottentots. Mr. Barrow, in his 
Travels, speaks of the use made by the Hottentots of this 
plant, for the purpose of destroying snakes: “ A Hottentot,” 
says he, “applied some of it from the short end of his 
wooden tobacco-pipe to the mouth of a snake while darting 
out his tongue. The effect was as instantaneous as an elec- 
tric shock: with a convulsive motion that was momentary, 
the snake half untwisted itself, and never stirred more, and 
the muscles were so contracted that the whole animal felt 
hard and rigid, as if dried in the sun.” 


Hope in the bounty of God, and a perfect resignation to 
his divine will, are deeply implanted in the Arab's breast; 
but this resignation does not paralyze his exertions so much 
as it does those of the Turks. I have heard Arabs reproach 
Turks for their apathy and stupidity, in ascribing to the will 
of God what was merely the result of their own faults or 
folly, quoting a proverb which says, “‘ He bared his back to 
the stings of mosquitos, and then exclaimed, God has de- 
creed that I should be stung.” —Burckhardt. 


*,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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